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MONTHLY OFFERING. 


SEPTEMBER, 1840, 


We cannot give the readers of the Offering a more de- 
lightful half-hour’s occupation, than by presenting them 
with the following story, for which we are indebted to that 
enterprizing band of the slave’s friends, Tue Pawtucket 
Juventte Sociery. ‘Their little annual, ** The ENVOY 
from Free Hearts to the Free,” is a perfect gem. Its literary 
nerit, though of so high an order, is its least recommenda- 
ion. Its Anti-Slavery thoroughness is truly refreshing. 
If the friends wish to present the cause favorably to 
their friendS who are uniriendly to it, they need look 
no farther than this delightful little volume. N. P. Rog- 
rs, Sophia L. Little, *lizabeth B. Chace, Sarah A. 
Chace, William Chace, Anne Warren Weston, F. H. 
Whipple and Mary S. Gove, are among the contribu- 
tors. It seems to be given to the faithful to make a good 
book. John Neal, the author of this little story, is distin- 
guished among the literati of America; may he be distin 
guished hercafter among the abolitionists of America. 

[From the Envoy.) 
The Instinct of Childhood. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 

A beautiful child stood near a large open window. The 
window was completely overshadowed with wild-grape 
and blossoming honey-suckle, and the drooping branches 


of a prodigious elm—the largest and handsomest you ever 
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saw. The child was leaning forward, with half open 
mouth and thoughtful eyes, and looking ap into the firma- 
ment of green leaves, forever at play, that appeared to 
overhang the whole neighborhood ; and her loose bright hair 
as it broke away in the cheerful morning wind, glittered 
like stray sunshines among the branclres aud blossoms. 

Just underneath her feet and almost within reach of her 
little hand, swung a large and prettily contrived bird-caze— 
all open to the sky! .The broad plentiful grape leaves lay 
upon it in heaps—the morning wind blew pleasantly 
through it, making the very music that birds and children 
love best—and the delicate branches of the drooping elm 
swept over it—and the glow of blossoming herbage round 
about, fell with a sort of shadowy lustre upon the basin of 
bright water, and the floor of glittering sand, within the 
cage. 

Well, if ever!” said the child; and then she stooped 
and pulled away the tilling branches and looked into the 
cage ; and then her lips began to tremble, and her soft eyes 
almost filled with tears. 

Within the cage was the mother bird, fluttering and 
whistling—-not cheerfully, but mournfully—and beating 
herself to death against the delicate wires: and three little 
bits of birds watching her, open-mouthed, and trying to 
follow her from perch to perch, as she opened and shut her 
golden wings, like sudden flashes of sunshine, and darted 
hither and thither as if hunted by something imvisible—a 
snake in the grass, or a bird of prey perhaps—or a cat for- 
aging in the shrubbery. 

“There, now!—there you go again! you little foolish 
thing, you! Why, what is the matter with you? I should 
be ashamed of myself! I should so! Hav’nt we bought 
the prettiest cage in the world for you? Hav’nt you enough 
to eat and the best that could be had for love or money— 
sponge cake—loaf sugar—and all sorts of seeds? Did’nt 
father put up a little nest for you with his own hands; and 
hav’nt I watched over you—you little ungrateful thing !— 
till the eggs they put there had all turned to birds—little 
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THE INSTINCT OF CHILDHOOD. 


live birds, no bigger than greachonpert jon so noisy, ah, 
you can’t think! Just look atthe beautiful clear water 
there—and the clean white sand—where do you think you 
could find such water as that, or such a pretty glass dish— 
or such beautiful bright sand if we were to take you at 
your word and let you out with that little nest full of young 
ones to shift for yourselves, hey?” 

The door opened, and a tall benevolent looking man 
stepped up to her side. 

“Oh father, I’m so glad you’ve come! What do you 
think is the matter with poor little birdy ?” 

The father looked down among the grass and shrubbery, 
and up into the top-branches, and then into the cage—the 
countenance of the poor girl growing more and more per- 
plexed and more sorrowful every moment. 

“ Well father—what is it ?—does it see any thing ?” 

“No, my love—nothing to frighten her, but where is 
the father bird? ” 

“ He’s in the other cage. He made such a to-do when 
the little birds began to chipper this morning that I was 
obliged to let him out; and brother Bobby he frightened 
him into the other cage and carried him off.” 

“Was that right, my love?” 

“Why not, father? He would’nt be quiet here, you 
know, and what.was [ to do?” 

“ But Moggy, dear—these little birds may want their 
father to help feed them; the poor mother bird may want 
him to help take care of them—or to sing to her. 

“ Or perhaps to shew them how to fly, father?” 

“Yes, dear. And to separate them just now—how 
would you like to have me carried off, and put into anoth- 
er house, leaving nobody at home but your mother to 
watch over you and the rest of my little birds?” 

The child grew more thoughtful. She looked up into 
her father’s face and appeared as if more than half dispos- 
ed to ask a question—which might be a little out of place ; 
but she forbore, and after musing a few moments, went 
back to the original subject— 
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But, father, what can be the matter with the poor thing? 
—you see how she keeps flying about, and the little ones 
trying to follow her and tumbling upon their noses—and 
toddling about as if they were tipsy, and could’nt see 
straight.” , ; 

“Jam afraid she is getting discontented.” 

“ Discontented ! how can that be, father? Has’nt she 
her little ones about her, and every thing on earth she can 
wish? And then, you know—she never used to be so be- 
fore?’ 

“ When her mate was with her perhaps ?” 

“Yes, father—and yet, now | think of it, the moment 
these little witches began to pee-peep, and tumble about so 
funny, the father and the mother both began to fly about 
the cage, as if they were crazy. What can be the reason? 
the water, you see, is cool and clear; the sand all | bright : 
they are out in the open air, with all the green leaves 
blowing about them; their cage has been scoured with 
soap and sand, the fountain filled, and the seed-box—and 
—and—lI declare, I cannot think what ails them! ” 

“My love—may it not be the very things you speak of, 
things which you think ought to make them happy, are the 
very cause of all the trouble you see? ‘The father and 
mother are separated! How can they teach their young 
to fly in that cage? how teach 2 in m to provide for them- 
selves ?” 


“ But father—dear father—! ” laying her little hand up- 
on the spring of the cage door—* dear fathe r! would you?’ 
‘And why not, my dear child?” And the father’s 


eyes filled with tears, and he stooped and kissed the bright 
face upturned to his, and glowing as if illuminated with in- 
ward sunshine. ‘ Why not ?” 

“ | was only thinking father. If 1 should let them out, 
who will feed them ? ” 

“Who feeds the young ravens, dear? Who feeds the 
ten thousand little birds, that are flying about us now?” 

“True, father; but they have never been inprisoned, you 
know, and have already learned to take care of themselves !”” 









































THE INSTINCT 

The mother looked up and smiled. “ Worthy of pro- 
found consideration, my dear—I admit your | lea, but have 
a care, lest you may over-rate the danger, and the difficul- 
ty, In your unwillingness to part with your beautiful little 
birds.” 

“ Father’’—and the little hand pressed upon the spring, 
and the door flew open—wide open! 

“Stay, my child! What you do must be done thought- 
fully, conscientiously, so that you may be satisfied with 
yourself hereafter, when it is all over. Shut the door a 
moment, and allow me to hear all your objections.” 

“| was thinking, father, about the cold rains, and the 


r 


long winters, and how the poor birds that have been so 
long confined would never be able to find a place to sleep 
in, or water to wash in, or seeds for their little ones.” 

“In our climate, my love, the winters are very short: 
and the rainy season itself does not drive the birds away 
and then you know birds always follow the sun—if our 
climate is too cold for them, they have only to go farther 
south. But in a word, my love , you are todo as you would 
be done by. As you would not like to have me st parated 
from your mother and you; as you would not like to be 


imprisoned for life, though your cage were crammed with 


loaf sugar and sponge cake—as you—— 
“* That'll do, fathe r! that’ enough! Brother Bobl y! 


hither, Bobby! bring the little cage with you, there’s a 
dear!” 
Brother Bobby sung out in reply—and after a moment 


. . , : , b os .al a | 
or two ol anxious enquiry, appeared at the winagow with 


the little cage. The prison doors were opened, the father 
bird escaped, the mother bird followed, with a cry of joy, 
ana then came back and tolled her little ones forth among 
the bricht green leave The children clapped their hand 
in an ecstacy—and the father th | fell upon their necks and 


kissed them; and the mother who sat by sobbed over 
them both for a whole hour, as if her very heart would 
break ; and told all the neighbors the story with tears in 
her eyes. : 
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* ¥: * * * * 

“The ungrateful hussey! What! after all that we 
have done for her; giving her the best room we could 
spare—feeding her from our own table—clothing her from 
our own wardrobe—giving her the handsomest and shrewd- 
est fellow for a husband within twenty miles of us--allow- 
ing them to live together till a child is born; and now, be- 
cause we have thought proper to send him away fora 
while, where he may earn his keep—now forsooth! we 
are to find my lady discontented with her situation.” 

“Dear father!” 

“ Hush, child!” 

“ Ay, discontented—that’s the word—actually dissatisfied 
with her condition! the jade!—with the best of every 
thing to make her happy ; confits and luxuries she could 
never dream of obtaining were she free to-morrow—and 
always contented, never presuming to be discontented till 
now.” 

“ And what does she complain of, father ? 

“ Why, my dear child, the unreasonable thing complains 
just because we have sent her husband away to the other 
plantation for a few months: he was getting idle here, and 
might have grown discontented, too, if we had not packed 
him off. And then instead of being happier, and more 
thankful—more thankful to her Heavenly Father, for the 
giftof aman child, Martha tells me that she just found 
her crying over it, calling it a little slave, and wishing the 
Lord would take it away from her—the ungrateful wench ! 
when the death of that child would be two hundred dollars 
out of my pocket, every cent of it!” 

“ After all we have done for her, too!” sighed the moth- 





er. 

“T declare I have no patience with the jade! 
ed the father. 

“ Father—dear father! 

* Be quiet, Moggy, don’t teaze me now.” 

* But father!” and as she spoke, the child ran up to 
her father and drew him to the window, and threw back 


”* continu- 
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THE INSTINCT OF CHILDHOOD. 





her sun-shiny tresses, and looked uj 


to the cage as it still 


) into his eyes witb the 


face of an angel, and pointe 
at the window, with the door wide open ! 

The father understood her, and colored to the eyes ; 
and then as if more than half ashamed of the weakness, 
bent over and kis od her forehead, smo ythed down her 


silky hair, and told her she was a child, now, and must 


not talk about such matters till she had grown older. 

“ Why not, father? ” 

“Why not!—Why bless your little heart !—Suppose ] 
were silly enough to open my doors and turn the po 


thing adrift with her child at her breast—what would be- 
come of her? Who would take care of her ?—who feed 
her?” 

“ Who feeds the young ravens, father? Who takes care 
of all the white mothers, and all the white babies we see ?” 

“ Yes, child—but then—I know what you are thinking 
of; but then—there’s a mighty difference let me tell you 
between a slave mother and a white mother—between a 
s'nve child and a white child.” 

* Yes, father.” 

** Don’t interrupt me: you drive every thing out of my 
head. What was I going to say?—Oh—ah! that in our 
long winters and cold rains, these poor things who have 
been brought upin our houses, and who know nothing 
about the anxieties of life, and have never learned to take 
care of themselves—and—a—a—”’ 

is Yes, father ; but could'nt ¢ téy/ follow the sun too? or 
go farthe r south?" fh 
“ And why not be happy here ?” 

‘* But father—-dear father? How can they leach their 
little ones to fly in a cage?” 

“ Child, you are getting troublesome!” 

“ And how teach their young lo provide for themselves, 
father ?” 

“ Put the little imp to bed, directly—do you hear! 

‘Good night, father! good night mother—Do as yot 
WOULD BE DONE By!” 
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Appeal of a Slave Mother to Mothers at the North. 


Moruers ! I appeal to you, because there is an undying 
fountain of love and sympathy kindled in your bosoms, 
when, for the first time, you press the new born infant to 
vour lips and list to its wentie breathings! I appeal to you 
because there is a cord in your hearts, which always vi- 
brates at the mention of a mother’s love, a mother’s anxie- 
ty, and a mother’s tenderness. And think you that in th 
bosom of that mother, who has a skin “not culored like 
your own,” there throbs a heart less tender and susce ptible 
to the holiest impulses of our nature? Ah no! we too 
have human sensibilities, and they are as deep and strong 
in the sable daughters of Africa, as in the pallid children 
under Northern skies. 

With what untiring solicitude do you watch over your 
beloved offspring during the years of helpless infancy! 
Are they sick? with sleepless eyes you sit by their couch, 
and you neither faint nor weary in your efforts to ease the 
sufferer’s pains. 

As you Jay them down at night, and listen to their quiet 
slumbers, or smile at their innocent prattle and joyous 
laugh; as you dandle them on the knee, forget not us, | 
entreat of you, to whom children, and children’s children 
only multiply sorrow anc anguish of heart. Our babes are 
ever strangers to all those delicate attentions, which it is a 
mother’s delight to bestow. Doomed as we are to unre- 
quited toil from morning till nighi, their piteous cries must 
reach our ears unheeded. 

No cradle lulls them while they sleep, but we must 
place bon beneath the rays of the burning sun, while we 
labor ; and if occasionally we stop a little longer than the 
wants of nature require, to caress our darlings, must 
writhe under the cruel lash of the driver’s whip. When 
the daily task is over, and we seek rest and retirement in 
our poor and humble dwelling, we might enjoy some hours 
of happiness, did not the bitter, agonizing thought so often 
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rr , ) 
come over us, These little ones are not our own ; we must 
nurse and bring them up, only to be torn from our arms ; 
to be carried, we know not whither, and to be treated we 


know not how. All the endearing ties, which link kin- 
dred and friends together in one happy family, are with us 
sundered before they have had time to strengthen by age 
and exercise. 

Could you but once hear the heart-rending cries, see the 
falling tears, and wringing hands, of parents and chil- 
sren brought to the block, to be so! 
ent and distant States, never to behold each other’s faces 
again, your hearts, I know, would melt with pity, and no 
terms would appear too strong, to condemn a system, 
which sanctions such scenes. 

With what interest do you watch the early developement 
of the mental faculties of your children! and how do your 
eyes sparkle with joy, and your hearts beat with gladness, 
as from time to time, they return from school, eager to re- 
hearse to you some new acquisition they haye made. 
lather comes home, and to him the twice told tale is again 
repeated. No sacrifice is too great, and no deprivation too 
hard to be endured, that you may afford your children the 


d at auction, into differ- 
| 
I 


opportunity of receiving instruction sut these are privi- 
leges which we are forbidden to participate, by unjust and 
oppressive laws. Born in lonorance, In 1gnorance our 


children are compelled t» grow up and die, unless by stealth 
or accident, they learn the merest rudiments of knowledge. 
With what a holy indignation must a just and righteous 
God look down upon a people, that denies the reading of 
his blessed word to two and a half millions of accountable 
beings. Fancy not we are happy, because we know no 
better state. Can we not see that the sons and daughters 
of thase whom we serve, are in possession of a good de- 
nied tous? Ata period when your children are inder 
the paternal roof, where you can form their habits and 
mould their characters, ours are either rent from us, and 
carried to a distance, or are subject to the tyranical con- 
trol of young masters and misses, for whose sins and follies 
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they are often obliged to suffer. Perhaps we might learn 
submission to our lot, were not our descendants to all fu- 
ture generations, so far as we can see, doomed to the same 
state of degradation. Mothers! what is the pearl of great- 
est price in your daughter's characters? What is it you 
teach them, from the earliest infancy to value more than 
gold and silver,and which fills you with such unutterable an- 
guish to see them deprived of, by artifice or constraint? 
Would you not rather see them cold and silent in their 
graves than to have the sanctity of their virtue invaded by 
the unfeeling libertine? Think then of the daughters of 
the slave mother. They are compelled to submit without 
a murmur, to the most anbridle d passions of their masters, 
and we must sit by, with our lips sealed against all inter- 
ference! Oh, the woes, and miseries of slavery! You 
must come and be one with us to know what they are ! 
Can you not, will you not put forth every eneizy to relieve 
us from a bondage worse than death? If nothing can be 
done for ws, may we not indulge the hope, that our chil- 
dren will, some day, enjoy the blessings of freedom? I 
close wtth exhorting you to ‘* Remember them that are in 
bonds, as bound with them.”—Envoy. 


-— 


Can Slaves feel? 

‘Some years since, when travelling from Halifax, in 
North Carolina, to Warrenton, in the same state, we passed 
a large drove of slaves on their way to Georgia. Before 
leaving Halifax, I heard that the drivers had purchased 
number of slaves in that vicinity, and started with them 
that morning, and that we should probably overtake them 
in an hour or two. Before coming up with the gang, we 
saw at a distance a colored female, whose appearance and 
actions attracted my notice. I said to the driver, (who was 
a slave,) ‘‘ What is the matter of that woman, is she era- 
zy ‘” “No, massa,” said he, * 1 know her, it is—— Her 
master sold her two children this morning to the soul-dri- 
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STATE CONVENTIONS—WORCESTER FAIR. 13 


vers, and she has been following along after them, and 1 


suppose they have driven her back. Don’t you think it 
would make you act like you was crazy, if they should take 
your children away, and you never see em any more ?” 
By this time we had come up with the woman. She 
seemed quite young. As soon as she recognized the dri- 
ver, she cried out, ‘ They’ve gone! they’ve gone! The 
soul-drivers have got them. Master would sell them. I 
told him I could’nt live without my children. I tried to 
make him sell me too ; but he beat me and drove me off, and 
I got away and followed after them, and the drivers whip- 
ped me back :—and I never shall see my children again. 
Oh! what.shall Ido!” The poor creature shrieked and 
tossed her arms about with maniac wildness—and beat her 
bosom, and literally cast dust into the air, as she moved to- 
wards the village. At the last glimpse I had of her, she 
was neatly a quarter of a mile from us, still throwing 
handfuls of sand around her with the same frenzied air.” 
Tueo. D. We cp. 


— > 


State Anti-Slavery Conventions. 


We would call the attention of our readers to the calls 
on the 3d and 4th pages of the cover, for the State Con- 
ventions to be held at Worcester and Springfield in the 
early part of October. Every town in the Commonwealth 
should be largely represented. Let the world see that 
there is still a zeal for the suffering slave, and an enthusi- 
asm not to be crushed by party strife or sectarian jealousy. 

The meeting at Worcester will be, probably, the largest 
and most spirited anti-slavery meeting ever held in this 
Commonwealth. Come and get your hearts warmed up. 
We need a revival. Shall we not have it? It will bea 
fine opportunity for those who have not been familiar with 
the abolition movements to gain a knowledge of past pro- 
ceedings. More information can be obtained in one day 
than by a week’s reading. 
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Mi ssrs. Garrison ar Rogers will inform us what are the 
views of the English people with respect to America! 
Slavery, and of their efforts to bring it to an end. 


—>-—. 


Worcester Anti-Slavery Fair. 


The women of Worcester are to hold a Fair during the | 


sittings of the Convention in that oo to aid in swelling 
the bondman’s treasury. They are but few in number, and 
need and expect aid from the friends in different parts of 
the State. Will not the men and women of this Com- 
monwealth send in their offerings forthwith to Mrs. JOHN 
MILTON EARL, Worcester, Mass. 

Let the women in d'‘fferent towns, who intend to furr’*': 
tables, inform Mrs. Earl to that effect as soon as possible. 
And let those whe attend the Convention go prepar- 
ed to purchase free!'v such articles as may be useful. 


i 


Pray for the Slave. 


Abolitionists, do you pray for the slave? I don’t ask 
whether you labor for him, or give for him, or speak or 
write for him, or vote or petition for him. But do you pray 
for the slave? If this part of the work is not done faith- 
fully, rely upon it, nothing else will be wel? done. And if 
this be done as it should be, no other duty to the slave will 
be neglected I don’t ask whether you mention him in your 
petitions at the monthly concert, or in the conference room, 
or at the family altar, or in the closet, or at set times and 
places, or in set postures, or set phrases, or in connected 
expressions or ejaculations—but do you pray for the slave? 
Do you put your soul in his soul’s stead, and wrestle 
with God for his deliverance? Do you pray as much, and 
plead as fervently, and wrestle as agonizingly, as you 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 15 


s would if you firmly believed that itis God that must redeem 


iim, if he is ever redeemed, and that He sureLy witt bo rf ? 
Prayer is indispensable. I[t will strengthen our hearts 


and our hands while we toil. It will soften and sweeten 


jur spirits, and prepare us to speak the truth in dove. It 
vill fill us with that holy courage so needful amid the pop- 
ilar violence and hi 1ughty menaces that beset us. It will 


keep our motives pure, and our eye single. It will buoy 


is above the pollutions of worl lly e xpe dienc y; and poise us 
mmoveably in the pure upper air of principle. It will 
lraw down into our councils wisdom from above, and arm 
ur measures with the energy of faith. 

Though prayer is not a substitute for other instrumen- 
talities, yet it is above all, as God is above man, and oper- 
ites with and through all. Therefore, as we — have 
( 


rod — rate with us in the deliverance of the enslaved, 
t us EXA RAYER.—A. S. Almanac for IS41. 


Pray for the Slaveholder. 


O! forget him not ye who pl id for his slave 3. He 
eeds youl pr vers, G rd is irra | f “ agains t him. “ If he 
uro not, he will whet his sword; he hath bent his bow 


ind made it ready.” O pray for him ere the bent bow 
‘arrows of the Almighty” 
lrink up his spirit. He needs your prayers. Never 


twangs above him, and the 


was mortal more destitute cf prayer. Remember that no 
effectual prayer can go Up for the slave holder exce pt from 
those who pray for the deliverance of the slave. As ye 


love his soul, as ye hate his sins, as ye deprecate his 
doom, pray for ihe guilty slaveholder. —Ib. 






Who shall pray for the Slave? 


We have agents to speak for the slave, but who shall 
pray for him? We have editors and others to write for 
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the slave—but who shall pray for him? We have socie- 
ties, and multiplying hosts to labor for the slave—but who 
shall pray for him? We have ministers— a few of them, 
i thank God, who dare to preach for the slave—but who 
shall pray for him? We have statesmen, here and there 
one, who plead for the slave—but who shall pray for him? Ff 
We have multitudes who petition for him, and though oft 
repulsed, still petition—but who shall pray for the slave ? 
Shall it be true, that what is left for all to do, will be done 
by none? God forbid! Who, then, shall pray for the 
5 ie All—all the children of prayer. Lecturers must ff 
pray for him, if they would speak well for him: editors | 
must pray for him, if they would write well for him: min- 
isters must pray for him, if they would preach well for 
him: statsemen must pray for him, if they would plead 
well for him: petitioners must pray for him, if they would 
have their prayers received and answered. tb, 





For the Offering. 
The Agony and the Triumph. 


Borne on the southern breezes, 
From highland peak and vale, ’ 
From tear wet plain and cottage, 
From the opening in the dale, 
From groves of southern pine trees, 
From the river's sloping verge— 
The heavy tones of sorrow 
Come like the Ocean surge. 








For there are heaving bosoms,— 
The starless heart is there,— 
The fitful flash of madness,— 
The blackness of despair : 
For there the dark, dark waters 
Of slavery, as they roll, 
Break o’er the outward barriers 
And dash upon the soul ! 






POETRY. 



























Upon our ears imploring 
These notes of sorrow fall, 

Like the billows ever moaning, 
Unceasing in their call; 

They haunt us in our slumbers— 
They chase us through the light 

By day with stern reality~— 
Like fabled ghosts at night. 


Wo if we gird not on us 
The armor of the skies; 
Wo if our souls shed slowly 
The blood of sacrifice ; _ 
Wo if we drive not quickly 
Foul slavery from our land, 
And rear the shrine of Freedom 
Where his goary altars stand. 


In vain the labor? never— 
Nor is the gift in vain; 

Each blow we strike for righteousness 
Shall fall upon the chain ; 

Each prayer—each sigh we utter, 
Each word of burning power, 

Each tear of gushing sympathy 
Shall speed the glorious hour. 


Mighty is Truth forever— 
The throne of God is sure,— 
The Right shall be victorious 
While earth or stars endure, 
While God hath yet a sceptre, 
While man is less than him, 
While spirit hath a being, 
Or existance hath a name. 





Sadly the slave is toiling 
Beneath his ponderous chain, 
Like a creeping brook at August, 
But the fall shall bring its rain, 
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And his joy and gladness leap forth 
And dance along the vale, 
His bondage shall be broken 
‘ And his spirit on the gale ! 


Hark! o’er the plains ascending, 
Like the sound before the rain— 
Like the noise of many waters,— 
Like the wind upon the main, 
The shouts of deep rejoicings 
That tremble on the sky, 
The music of two million tongues 
In a dance of ecstacy ! 


“Dark slavery now is over, 
“Tt shall trouble us no more, 

“Tis cruel scourge and bondage 
“ And its agony are o’er; 

‘‘ And great is our redemption,’ 
These million voices sing, 

* Praise to the high Deliverer— 
“To Freedom's Prince and King.” 


Long live this Ltissful chorus 
O’er the light of happier years, 
Oh swiftly speed the moment 
When its tones shall greet our ears ! 
Like the slave, in all his rapture, 
Will we, who toil for him, 
Shout for his great deliverance 
Till the morning stars are dim. 


Boston, Sept. 14, 1840. 





We would suggest to the contributors to “THE WEEKLY 
Hh CONTRIBUTION,” always to have the amount of their monthly 
| contribution deposited in the BOX, so that the collectors 
need not be under the necessity of calling twice. This 
must be, to them, very discouraging. 
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